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COMMENTARY 


Tue Deatu oF A Review. The news that La Vie Intellectuelle has 
stopped circulation in its present form is sad and significant. 
Founded in 1928, the review in less than thirty years of existence 
had a profound influence on French intellectual life, reaching far 
beyond the customary public of Catholic journals and in that 
respect reflecting the wide sympathies of a succession of remark- 
able editors. One of the last issues of La Vie Intellectuelle was 
devoted to the greatest of them all, Pére Maydieu, and it brings 
together tributes from every land and party, from his family and 
his friends, from his religious brethren and from his colleagues 
in the French Resistance. The variety of his interests and the 
seemingly infinite number of his friends were the mark of a man 
who was none the less simple and single in his allegiance to the 
truth. If Pére Maydieu sometimes seemed to stretch his desire 
to understand beyond the limits of usual prudence, he was 
motivated only by a generosity which longed to unite and not to 
divide, to establish Christ’s kingdom and never to weaken its 
universal character. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of La Vie Intellectuelle 
was the close collaboration it fostered between theologians and 
the lay contributors it regularly used. No one who was ever 
present at an editorial meeting of the review could fail to be 
struck by this sense of undertaking a common task. The only 
vested interest was that of the truth. In this way the penetrating 
examination month by month of the whole political and cultural 
scene was at once authoritative and courageous. And a list of the 
contributors over the years is an accurate reflection of the cultural 
renaissance of the Church in France, in which the Dominicans 
of the Province of France and La Vie Intellectuelle have played so 
essential a part. 

It is independent reviews of opinion, which can claim no sup- 
port from the commercial interests which increasingly determine 
our cultural destinies, that are the first casualties in the economic 
difficulties of our times. Their loss is a calamity that affects far 
more people than their readers, for their influence is never to be 
assessed merely in terms of circulation—which is all that com- 
mercial publishing can understand or respect. It is hard to imagine 
what the remedy can be, and official help is scarcely to be looked 
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for. But the fate of La Vie Intellectuelle is much more than a local 
affair, and our gratitude for what it has achieved must be allied 
to a sincere regret for the cause of its ending. 

We are glad nevertheless to know that its work is in a measure 
to continue through the publishing of a series of Rencontres, 
which in an extended form will present detailed studies of the 
huge problems that now confront the Christian conscience. 
We are particularly glad that a volume is to be devoted to 
Catholicism in England and Wales, and we are sure our readers 
will await its appearance with interest. 


Wates. The month of March begins with St David’s Day and a 
passing acknowledgment of the existence of Wales. For govern- 
mental purposes Welsh affairs have now become the responsibility 
of the Minister for Housing and Local Government, which must 
be regarded as a remarkable example of parity of esteem. We 
publish in this issue two articles which deal with the religious 
background of Wales, a subject usually less familiar to English 
readers than African anthropology. The difficulties of the Welsh 
present are, as always, only intelligible in terms of the past, and 
the past of Wales has been peculiarly misunderstood—not least 
by Catholic historians. The realities of Welsh life have a deeper 
meaning than the cheerful generalizations of St David’s Day 
speeches might suggest, and for Catholics in particular the tragic 
separation of a people from the source of unity which alone gave 
them any significance as a nation is a matter not merely for sadness 
but for intelligent understanding. In any case, St David's reputed 
dying words are true for everyone: ‘Keep the faith and fulfil the 
little things that lead you to God’. 
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WALES: CATHOLIC AND NONCONFORMIST 
CATHERINE DANIEL 


HERE seems to be no doubt that the Church, as a visible 

society of baptized persons, was fully established and 

functioning in Wales by 200 a.p.1 Her influence is to 
be discerned in our earliest vocabulary, e.g. the word for ‘universe’ 
in Welsh is ‘bedyssawd’, the Latin ‘baptizati’, an assembly of 
baptized persons. By the sixth century Welsh epic poetry was 
being written in the context of a Christian culture. Taliesin, 
the poet, describing the court of Urien Prince of Rheged in 
Southern Scotland, which formed part of Roman Britain, 
describes a Catholic family life as lived in the court of his exalted 
patron. By 314, when the Council of Arles met, Bishops from 
the whole of Christendom attended and ‘lesser clergy’ from 
Spain, Italy, Gaul, and Britain. The three orders of Bishops, 
Presbyters and Deacons were present. We have every reason to 
deduce that the Catholic Church in Wales was well established, 
vigorous and in full cognizance of its sister assemblies on the 
Continent. We hear of British representatives at all the subsequent 
councils except that of Nicaea. When in 383 Magnus Maximus 
was proclaimed Emperor by the British Legions before he left 
for the Continent to defend the fortunes of Rome, he was baptized 
as an orthodox believer and won the approval of St Martin of 
Tours, St Ambrose of Milan, and Pope Siricius for his faithfulness 
in belief. 

There is no need to stress this aspect of Welsh history to a 
Catholic audience. It was part of the general picture of the 
Europe of that day. What is perhaps not so generally realized 
amongst Catholics is that Wales in those days was part and parcel 
of the Roman Empire, under the direct rule of Roman Emperors, 
for all of three centuries. After an initial period of resistance to 
Roman arms our forbears seem to have attained a modus vivendi 
and to have co-operated with their rulers and actually to have 
enjoyed a long period of tranquillity. The Welsh language 


1 For this and subsequent information dealing with the Roman period of Welsh history, 
see Wade-Evans: Welsh Christian Origins. 
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arrived at a point of stability and, immeasurably enriched by 
the acquisition of hundreds of Latin terms, assumed its final 
form in the fifth century to emerge as a fine tool of literary 
expression in the sixth century. Numerous proper names were 
assimilated into Welsh: Ambrosius became Emrys; Constantinus 
—Custennin, Eugenius—Owen. The men of Wales prided 
themselves on their Roman citizenship granted them by the 
Emperor Caracalla (211-17). By this edict we became Romans 
as well as Welsh; our earliest history forms part and parcel of 
the history of the far-flung empire of Rome. Our early literature 
is imbued with that ethos which David Jones, that great con- 
temporary Welshman, has described as Romanitas. We Welsh 
have in our very substance the living consciousness of our 
Romano-British origins. When the Emperor Maximus (Maxen) 
left Britain with the British legions to defend the fortunes of 
Rome in the days of her waning power, so many men of Britain 
left too that we were left exposed and defenceless to the onrush 
of pagan invaders. It is necessary to point out that on every plane, 
religious, social, and political, we Welsh regarded ourselves as 
peculiarly the protégés of Rome. We were so regarded by the 
oncoming Teutonic invaders who dubbed us Welsh=Roman. 
Our very name ‘Welsh’ comes from the old English “Wealas’= 
Roman. German immigrants, forbears of the English, arriving 
in these islands, applied the term “Welsh’ (Roman) to all whom 
they found living here under Roman jurisdiction. 

I have gone into this aspect of our early history at some length 
because I wish to stress at the outset how deeply instinctive is the 
feeling we Welsh have for Rome, our spiritual patrimony. For 
nearly fifteen hundred years it was Rome that nourished and 
protected us, first while we grew to nationhood, and later when 
her influence was confined to the spiritual order. Under her 
tutelage we grew to nationhood. From her vision of order is 
derived the ordered character of Welsh prosody and the strict 
classical metres; from this same feeling for order grew the Welsh 
sense of order in the whole realm of being. Welsh society, before 
its disruption, was constituted of a hierarchy of minutely graded 
functions. Strangely enough, this passion for order is the last 
attribute which the foreigner discovers in the modern Welsh 
heart. Yet no one can understand our literature nor our cosmic 
outlook without appreciating this underlying instinct which 
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made minute definition and classification of objects a necessity 
even of the poet’s craft. 

By the fifteenth century Wales displays all the usual characteris- 
tics of every other Catholic society in Europe. She is wholly 
Catholic. All the religious orders have found a foothold in her 
soil, notably the Cistercians. Education, the care of the sick and 
poor is the prerogative of the religious. Even the literary training 
of the bards has fallen under the aegis of the Cistercians in whose 
monasteries at Valle Crucis, Strata Florida, Cymmer, Tintern, 
the bards and minstrels find ready patrons. 

In 1535 Henry VIII promulgated the edict by which Wales 
was politically joined to England. It is important that we should 
try to realize what this meant. Since the death of Llywellyn the 
Last Prince in 1282, Wales had had no ruling dynasty, but the 
social structure had not disintegrated. It retained its characteristics 
and stability under the patronage of the wealthy pendefigion, 
the landed gentry who in hundreds of cases traced their genealogy 
back to the sub-Roman period. They were the patrons of the 
arts, giving sustenance and shelter to the bards—the professional 
curators of family trees. They were European, journeying often 
to the Continent and participating in the full tide of European 
culture. On their hearths were debated fine points of philosophy ; 
the great debates of the Aristotelians against the Platonists found 
echoes on many a Welsh hearth, and the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge were their points of contact with the life of the 
continental universities, especially Paris. Amongst this stratum 
of society there was current too the knowledge of the ancient 
prophecies, and one romantic theme in particular which recurs 
in the prophecies was the cause of a certain nostalgia amongst 
them. This was the prophecy that a Welsh king would some day 
re-occupy the ancient throne of Britain in London. One could 
not say that this accounted solely for the wholesale departure 
of the Welsh aristocracy to the Tudor court, but it is certain 
that this deep urge to reclaim a former privileged position did 
play a large part in the minds of the pendefigion. They took up 
what they regarded as their rightful prerogative, their positions 
as courtiers in the Welsh court, thus depriving Welsh society at 
one blow of its natural leaders and lords. 

In 1536 Henry VIII completed this disruptive process by 
dissolving the monasteries, and the spiritual mentors followed 
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the political time-servers into oblivion. Within a generation 
the whole structure of Welsh society was pulverized. The loss 
of political independence moreover deprived Wales of all 
official representation at Rome; any aid which the counter- 
Reformation could have afforded us reached us at second hand, 
through the English mission. Nevertheless the obstinacy and 
tenacity of the Welsh amongst all classes and their faithfulness 
to Catholicism became a byword. It is good to remember that 
three of our martyrs, Blessed Richard Gwyn, Blessed John 
Roberts and Blessed Dafydd Lewis, traced their descent to the 
ancient kings of Wales, thus mingling royal blood with the 
precious blood of martyrdom. 

Apart from the glad sacrifice of the martyrs, there was little 
enough to cheer the heart in the spectacle of sixteenth-century 
Wales. The country gradually sank into a state of social and 
moral disintegration. There is no time to attempt a description 
of this shattered society which, in the space of one man’s lifetime, 
suffered so many baffling assaults. The hunted priests came and 
went and ministered as circumstances allowed. The state Church, 
relieved here and there by a few devout clergy, became known as 
“Yr Hen Estrones’ (“The old foreigner’) and its religion as ‘Crefydd 
y Sais’ (“The Englishman’s religion’). It had the utmost difficulty 
in getting incumbents for the impoverished Welsh parishes. 
Church services amounted to an empty formalism devoid of 
spiritual content. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century Wales was beginning 
to be conscious of contemporary European religious movements. 
Those members of the aristocracy who had not been disaffected 
by the Londonwards trek of their forbears had by now been 
absorbed into the Welsh rural and small-town society and formed 
there a comparatively prosperous stratum of lesser gentry. The 
founding of the S.P.C.K. in 1699 in London attracted the attention 
of some of these public-spirited Welshmen, who, appalled by 
the general low level of the clergy’s mental equipment, founded 
with the aid of the S.P.C.K. diocesan libraries in Bangor, St 
Asaph, Carmarthen and Cardiff. In addition ninety-five charity 
schools were founded in order that children, by being made 
literate, should have available the means of salvation, i.e. a 
thorough knowledge of the Scriptures. The S.P.C.K. was never 
really popular in Wales. It did not seize upon the Welshman’s 
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imagination, and, as its direction lay in English hands, it never 
really belonged to Wales: the movement had no spontaneous 
impetus at home. It was the reaction to the Charity Schools 
which provoked Griffith Jones, vicar of Llanddowror in South- 
West Wales, to propose in 1731 to the S.P.C.K. the foundation 
of a different type of school. This man of great vision was at 
this time aged forty-eight. His zeal and conviction in preaching 
had brought him into conflict with his fellow Anglican clergymen 
who scoffed at his simplicity and forthrightness. In 1731 he 
obtained from the S.P.C.K. a supply of Bibles with which to 
instruct people during an epidemic. This was the beginning of a 
native movement, the circulating schools, which multiplied and 
spread throughout Wales. Griffith Jones employed itinerant 
teachers who stayed in various places for three months. Old, 
middle-aged and young were initiated into the mysteries of the 
‘ written word and thousands became literate. It is impossible to 
estimate the total consequence of this development. For it was 
from this same concern for men’s souls that sprang the beginnings 
of the Methodist Reform in Wales. Hywel Harris was converted 
by a sermon at Talgarth (Breconshire) on Palm Sunday in 1735. 
In the same year Daniel Rowland was converted by a sermon of 
Griffith Jones. Already converts were beginning to group them- 
selves into societies, and the Seiat,2 later to be used by Williams 
Pantycelyn as an occasion for the weekly examination of con- 
science and public confession of sins, was already in existence. 
Although these organizations ran parallel to Church organizations 
they were already in their inception tending towards a separate 
existence. In 1738 a third great leader, William Williams, of 
Pantycelyn, a young medical student, was converted by a sermon 
of Hywel Harris in Talgarth churchyard. All these men had much 
contact with Griffith Jones who being thirty years their senior 
influenced them deeply. Many of their followers assisted at the 
schools. Griffith Jones remained a constitutionalist to the end, 
disliking the evolution of lay preachers and holding that ordina- 
tion was essential for the ministry of the Word. 

Welsh Methodism was a spontaneous reaction against a 
formalism in religion devoid of content. That content now began 


2 ‘Seiat’ derives from the English ‘society’, and was originally a meeting of the local 
society of Nonconformists. For our authoritative treatment of its subsequent develop- 
ment see Saunders Lewis: Williams Pantycelyn. 
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to be subjectively realized in the personal experience of thousands. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century there was an exchange 
of views and personnel between Welsh and English denomina- 
tions. John Wesley, who was converted in 1738, paid in all forty- 
six visits to Wales, but finally abandoned Welsh Wales to his 
friend Harris ‘because of the accursed confusion of tongues’. 
(This co-operation between them was possible because both 
remained within the Church of England.) 

In Wales the nation became alive; we have already seen that 
Catholicism in its inception gathered to itself a whole national 
ethos—that Romanitas of which we have spoken. No less did 
Nonconformity. It created for itself a new national ethos, whose 
central theme is—emancipation; emancipation from the bonds of 
empty forms: the freedom of the individual and his own personal 
autonomy with its correlative—the release from subjection to 
an authority which is an empty legalism. This central core of 
Nonconformity informs other planes of existence. The long- 
forgotten treachery of the Welsh aristocracy emerges from the 
Welsh unconscious as the vindication of the Welsh gwerin (‘folk’). 
The Nonconformist ethos is radical, non-authoritarian. By 
today its slow transference to the secular plane tends to produce 
a vaguely humanitarian outlook and an instinctive sympathy 
with the have-nots and the under-privileged in all categories, 
social, political and religious. The dichotomy which inhabits 
the soul of the modern Welshman lies here. Modern Welsh 
scholarship in the literary and historical and archaeological 
fields is bringing more and more to light the Catholic and 
Roman origin of the Welsh. But the modern Welshman, being 
the creature of his age, is a product of those psychological 
pressures which have their origin in the total rejection of the 
Catholic ethos. To solve this contradiction in the Welsh soul is 
the task of the Church in Wales today. 

Welsh Nonconformity is Protestant in origin and in practice. 
In common with all its sister movements in Europe it participated 
in the general urge to set right in God’s Church that which had 
gone so sadly wrong. Bouyer in his great book, Du Protestantisme 
a l’Eglise,3 has shown that the essentials of Protestantism lie not 


3 See Louis Bouyer: Du Protestantisme a ’Eglise, chapters V and VI. This book has been 
translated into English by A. V. Littledale, under the title The Spirit and Forms of 
Protestantism (Harvill Press). 
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in its negations, but in certain great and positive affirmations of 
Christianity. In stressing the need first for a personal response 
to God’s word Continental Protestantism took the obvious 
course of reaction to a Christianity which had hopelessly involved 
itself in the fate of a decadent civilization. (In Wales this reaction 
took place at second hand, so to speak, against the empty formal- 
isms of the Church of England.) The second great tenet of the 
Protestant reform was its insistence on the authority of the Bible, 
which is to the Protestant not an abstract theory but a vital 
intuition. The affirmation of these two principles is nothing 
less than the affirmation of two vital essentials of Catholic 
teaching. Bouyer says, ‘One can say that Catholic asceticism has 
never had as its basis anything other than the necessity for every 
particular person to engage in a personal effort from which no 
one can dispense him, to make his own the spiritual objective 
riches of the Faith and the Sacraments. All teaching, the whole 
point of the spiritual exhortations of spiritual men and saints, 
are in this: to persuade us anew without ceasing that neither 
cleaving to the Faith of the Church nor the frequenting of her 
rites and sacraments avail anything without that effort which 
nothing else can achieve for us, the effort to place the faith in 
our life, to fructify our lives with sacramental grace. Without 
this interior response, without its strictly personal authenticity, 
all Catholic tradition avails nought but to tell us that the most 
scrupulous practice of external religion and the most minute 
profession of faith in terms of the Church not only serves no 
purpose, but will moreover serve for our own condemnation.’ 

The insistence on the sovereign authority of the Bible followed 
the truly orthodox discovery that God has spoken to man, to 
every man in particular more distinctly than any human voice 
in the promise of the Gospel, in the good news of salvation in 
Christ offered to all who believe in him. This is the religion of 
the Living Word, of the God who speaks. St Jerome summed 
up the neglect of this aspect of Christian spirituality in one phrase: 
‘Ignorance of the Scriptures is ignorance of Christ.’ 

How did this essentially Protestant position work itself out 
in Wales? In a truly dramatic fashion. The Word of God was 
preached up and down the country in season and out; in tiny 
chapels and in large ones; in towns, villages and in fields—and 
all of it in Welsh. A nation which had been spiritually starved 
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came to life, demanding food for its soul. They could not have 
enough of it. Vocations to preach God’s word came in hundreds. 
Thousands of Welsh families produced two or three sons for the 
ministry. This preaching was no ephemeral oratory. It dealt with 
the mighty themes of God made Man, of sin, the necessity for 
Redemption; its achievement through Christ; the death on the 
Cross; the end of man. Through consideration of these funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, multitudes were moved, 
receiving light for the understanding and strength for the will. 
All the Celtic eloquence and dramatic talent of the preachers 
were taken up into this task of depicting the themes of salvation. 
One hour, two hours, sometimes three hours went by as minutes, 
while great congregations listened entranced to the words of 
life. Those of us who are Welsh may read biographies of the 
great preachers, e.g. John Jones of Talsarn, and the accounts of 
meetings to which people travelled a whole day’s journey to 
hear this ‘angelic’ preacher and many others like him. Hundreds 
of these biographies were written to commemorate such giants 
of Nonconformity. The very total of the miles they travelled in 
itself is fantastic. 

On the crest of this resurgence came the poets—the hymn 
writers. The study of Welsh hymnology is in itself a major task. 
The hymn performs for the Nonconformist in the psychological 
realm the function which liturgical prayer fulfils for the Catholic. 
(Iam not by any means saying that they are the same thing—that 
is a very different matter.) Releasing the believer from the 
tendency to exclusive inwardness and subjectivity, the hymn 
became a paean of praise and a restatement of doctrine. Many 
of the hymn writers penetrated sublime heights of knowledge 
of the person of Christ through their poetic intuition, a per- 
fectly valid and fundamental knowledge granted to the intuitive 
powers of the soul. The conjunction of these inspired hymns 
with the gift of song and harmony which is a natural Welsh 
endowment very often threw whole congregations into a state 
of exaltation bordering on ecstasy. An experience of this intensity, 
commonly shared, bound the nation together in a religious unity 
which, combining spiritual and sensuous factors, created a 
solidarity as real to the Welsh as it is inexplicable to the outsider 
who sees only the external manifestations of ugly chapels; but an 
aspect of Nonconformity which is fundamental to it is its 
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contempt for external forms. In fact, so total is this rejection, that 
the very existence of the external form is often assumed to be the 
negation of its essence. Nonconformist preaching and teaching 
is at its best preoccupied with the necessity for cleaving to the 
substance of things. Its prayer is the continually reiterated longing 
to know experimentally the saving truths of God—‘give us to 
know’, ‘give us to experience—profi’. ‘Allow us to see.’ 

Let us then humbly regard Ann Griffiths,4 wrapt in ecstasy 
for hours after receiving the commemorative bread and wine 
at the hands of the local clergy; lost to all practical considerations 
of living as, intoxicated with divine truths, she goes about her 
daily tasks unseeing and unhearing, lost in contemplation. What 
of Pantycelyn and his minute and scientific (he was trained in 
medicine) divination of the problems of the interior life with 
which he wrestles in his soul’s epic—Theomemphus, the story of a 
soul? What of Hywel Harris’s vision of God’s glory after which 
he shut himself away from worldly contacts for ten years to 
ponder its meaning? What are we in honesty to think of these 
manifestations? Is it not possible—and here again I speak with 
the utmost caution and reserve—that here is a vast unstudied 
field of Christian experience which, until we have, in the light 
of Catholic spirituality, elucidated it, and recognized it for what 
it is, will remain for us a neglected dispensation of that ever watch- 
ful providence which spends itself daily, hourly, in a bounty 
which exceeds our farthest imaginings? 

At this point I think it is well to consider one fact of over- 
whelming importance. It is a fact that Nonconformity administers 
the Sacrament of Baptism, and one can argue that all the 
obvious manifestations of grace which are recognizable in Welsh 
Nonconformity provide us with a rich harvest of data, which 
simply throw into dramatic relief the attributes of this tremendous 
Sacrament. Modern depth psychology is assisting us more and 
more to see this Sacrament of Baptism for what it pre-eminently 
is—the Sacrament of the unconscious. Now, if we regard Non- 
conformity in an over-simplified way as being a strange aberration 
from Truth on the part of an excitable and imaginative 
people given over to a kind of mass hysteria, the genesis of that 
part of Nonconformity which so often accords with orthodox 


4 Mystic and poet. Her songs to her divine spouse are among the classics of Welsh lyrical 
poetry. 
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Catholic thought and teaching is quite incomprehensible. But, 
if we hold in mind the nature of the Sacrament of Baptism and 
what it effects in the soul, baptizing us into membership of 
Christ’s Body and imparting his sacred character to us, then the 
puzzling phenomena of Nonconformity fall into their due 
proportions, and moreover, we begin to comprehend that to 
study Welsh Nonconformity from this approach is to reveal a 
completely new facet of the ministrations of the Church herself 
and to plumb hitherto unsuspected depths of grace. Here, I 
believe, is the real line of approach to our brethren in Christ in 
Wales. Where Baptism is, there somehow is sanctifying grace; 
if we faithfully respond to and use this grace, our salvation will 
be wrought. This is far more than enough to account for the 
undoubted evidences of holiness and deep piety which has 
characterized so much of Nonconformity. Our only hope of 
avoiding a sectarian judgment of Nonconformity is to recognize, 
for what they are, those elements within it which mysteriously 
derive from that same blessed source as that complete Body of 
Truth which it is our undeserved privilege to adore in all its 
fullness, elements which inevitably must of their nature tend 
towards the whole Church just as the compass needle continually 
seeks the north. This is to be true to our Catholic stature. For its 
own fulfilment Nonconformity needs now the presence in Wales 
of an informed, Welsh Catholicism. 

I have stressed the fact that the Nonconformist approach to 
Christ is a personal one. Of its nature, Nonconformity could 
have no explicit teaching concerning the Church as a visible 
society here on earth. It had no conception of a supernatural 
Society of believers who, when baptized into Christ, are also 
resurrected in him on earth by his conquest of sin and death, 
and who are therefore filled with joy. 

The Welsh Nonconformist is a lonely pilgrim. The place of 
joyous meeting is always ahead of him. He is a pilgrim in a waste 
land, journeying to a place where life will be renewed. This 
accounts for the nostalgic quality of so many Welsh hymns, and 
for the yearning sadness a so much of Welsh religious music. 

The Welsh mind is crying out for this resurrection in Christ. 
For it is at this point that the Church will be made manifest to it. 
Catholicism too in Wales needs for its enrichment these very 
qualities which Nonconformity has developed to a fine degree— 
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that personal response to grace; that great sincerity of conscience 
which cannot profess what it has not been given; that active, 
responsible lay outlook and that amazing generosity and sense of 
loyalty to the clergy; a reverent appreciation of those whom 
God has called to dispense his grace. 

Where will this sacred introduction be effected? It will come 
about in the Mass. The long Passion Week of Welsh Nonconform- 
ity will culminate in the joyous Easter of Christ’s Resurrection 
when Wales will find truly present on the altars of the Church 
the incarnate presence, the Body of that Lord to whom for so 
long the Welsh have borne testimony in the preaching of the 
Word and in their songs of praise. 
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MARTIN CLEARY 


had cherished in his long years of exile, since the time when 

the death of Mary Tudor had extinguished his hopes of 
becoming Bishop of Bangor. He imagined the galleys of the 
Papal fleet coming to anchor at Menai, and disembarking an army 
led by Catholic exiles. The mountain passes from Harlech to 
Conway were to be blocked by Welsh Catholic sympathizers, 
and when sufficient English Catholics had made their way into 
this bridgehead, he proposed a breakout into the Midlands to 
rescue Mary Queen of Scots and place her on the English throne. 

Dr Morys of Clynnog, the author of this scheme, made Wales 
his landing place for three reasons: her potentialities for resistance, 
her separate language and history, and her fidelity to the Catholic 
faith. All these points are made, from the opposite side, by Morys 
Clynnog’s supplanter in the Bishopric of Bangor, the Protestant 
Nicholas Robinson. ‘I have found’, he wrote in 1567, ‘since 
I came to this country images and altars standing in churches 
undefaced, lewd and indecent vigils and watches observed, much 
pilgrimage-going, many candles set up to the honour of saints, 
some relics yet carried about, and all the country full of beads 
and knots.’ Fr Robert Persons, s.J., likewise turned his attention 
to Wales at the start of his famous missionary journey with 
Blessed Edmund Campion in 1580 as a region where priests 
would be welcome and would do great work for the Catholic 
cause. 

Our enquiry leads us to consider the way in which the Catholic 
Church adapted her mission to the Welsh nation in the unpre- 
cedented circumstances of the Elizabethan persecution. First 
we must study the part played by the seminary priests from Douai 
in North Wales. At the very beginnings of the Douai seminary 
we find associated with Cardinal Allen a Welsh priest from Angle- 
sey, Dr Owen Lewis, like Morys Clynnog, an Oxford graduate 
and an exile. From 1566 to 1572 Lewis held the chair of Canon 
Law at the University of Douai, and, said Allen, in hoc seminario 
inchoando summus et suasor et adjutor exstitit. The presence of these 


I: 1575 a Welsh priest in Rome wrote down a plan which he 
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Oxford men from North Wales at Douai undoubtedly attracted 
to the seminary young graduates from their own country— 
graduati Oxonienses ex antiquorum Brittonum natione—and it has 
recently been established that Lewis Barlow, the first Douai 
priest to pioneer the English mission, came from Wales. The high 
proportion of Welsh to English priests in the first years of Douai’s 
missionary effort is worthy of notice. In the first four years 
1§74-1578, eleven out of the fifty-two priests sent on the mission 
came from Wales. For the rest of the century Welsh priests 
average about one in ten of Douai’s output: thirteen from 
Llandaff, ten from St Asaph, seven from Bangor and three from 
St Davids. A survey of the achievements of six of these priests 
in North Wales is fortunately possible from documentary 
evidence. 

Fr Robert Gwyn, of Bodfel in Llyn, was taken overseas by 
Robert Owen of Plas Du in 1571. At the seminary of Douai, left 
without a Welsh compatriot to talk to, he occupied the winter 
nights by writing long letters—treatises, by their length—to 
Wales. Robert Gwyn was not at all sure that the ‘veterans’, as 
he politely termed Morys Clynnog and Gruffydd Robert, were 
to be relied on in their optimistic views of the religious situation 
in Wales. (He was writing in 1574—the year before Dr Morys’s 
invasion-fantasy was composed.) Many were hesitating, he said, 
between the two religions. Something more than a Welsh 
catechism (Dr Morys’s Athravaeth Gristnogawl) was needed. 
Hence his fervent sermons in letter form. Robert Gwyn was not 
content to stay in exile and compose a Welsh grammar: in 1576 
he returned to North Wales, a priest, and therefore subject to 
the penal laws. 

Soon Fr Robert Gwyn may be traced saying Mass in Llyn, 
at Plas Du, the house of Thomas Owen. This squire is known to 
have harboured six priests and was the leader of a Catholic group 
of ‘above four score persons’. Was it from Plas Du, one speculates, 
that Fr Gwyn’s devoted women drove the Bishop of Bangor in 
terror-striken flight in July 15762 Thomas Owen’s brother 
Robert was a priest in France; his other brother, Hugh, was the 
outstanding Welsh layman of his generation among the exiles, 
high in the confidence of Allen and Persons, and greatly respected 
by the Spaniards. Thomas Owen is said to have supported Hugh 
by sending him part of the tithes of Aberdaron. Mr Emyr Gwynne 
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Jones has published an account of the troubles which Thomas 
Owen incurred through fidelity to his ancestral religion, which 
enables us to fix this Mass centre in the very south of Caernarvon- 
shire and its links with others in Bromfield, the Creuddyn 
peninsula, and the region around Wrexham. 

At Plas Newydd in Chirkland lived the Edwardes family, the 
owners of the lands of Valle Crucis abbey. The first John Edwardes 
made his house a Catholic centre at the very beginning of the 
Douai mission. Imprisoned several times, he broke under the 
strain and made a spectacular apostasy at the fifth trial of the 
martyr Blessed Richard Gwyn. Two of his nephews went to 
Douai, and Francis, the priest, similarly broke down on the 
scaffold at Chichester in 1588. John Edwardes, however, was 
instrumental in assisting two most important heroes of the 
Catholic resistance—the future Jesuit Provincial, Fr Robert 
Jones, and the proto-martyr of Wales, Blessed Richard Gwyn. 

This lovable family man combined the risky occupation of 
teaching in the Wrexham district with the far more dangerous 
task of acting as agent for the Douai priests, which led to his 
capture in Wrexham in 1580. Here we must pass over his place 
in Welsh literature, and the details of his eight public trials— 
surely a government demonstration against the Catholic revival 
—and concentrate on his relations with the seminary priests, 
One of the early Douai men, Fr John Griffith, is mentioned as 
working in Llyn as well as in the Chirk area. Another appears 
when Richard Gwyn was tortured to make him give evidence to 
condemn Fr John Bennett, and one of the martyr’s last acts was to 
distribute mementos to fifteen priests of his acquaintance. This 
allows us to estimate the strength of the revival which the 
seminary priests were producing in North Wales by 1584. 

The simplicity of Richard Gwyn’s life and his robust Welsh 
humour are again to be found in his fellow-sufferer Fr John 
Bennett. He went to Douai from Bryn Canellan in Flintshire in 
1578, one of the first results of the activity of the Douai pioneers, 
and, returning in 1580, was caught two years later outside Sir 
Thomas Mostyn’s house at Gloddaeth. He was racked at Ludlow 
and banished in 1585. In exile he joined the Jesuits, and within 
five years was back, travelling “Wales all over, and that for the 
most part on foot’, for thirty-five years more. He covered most 
of the modern diocese of Menevia, and left his traces as far apart 
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as Holywell and Slebech in Pembrokeshire, but perhaps his 
greatest service to the Catholic history of Wales was the preserva- 
tion of a unique series of narratives: the accounts of his own trial 
and that of Blessed Richard Gwyn, and the trial of the Venerable 
William Davies. 

Another early Douai priest was Fr Edward Hughes, who came 
on the mission in 1578. He stayed with John Edwardes of Chirk- 
land and said Mass and baptized in the neighbourhood. He was in 
various London prisons from 1595 to 1603, when he was exiled, 
but returned the same year. Fr Hughes continued his work even 
in the Clink, organizing the journey overseas of seminary entrants 
from Wales and the Marches. Fr Bennett, for example, having 
converted John Morgan (the future martyr), sent him to Fr 
Hughes in the Clink and the latter arranged his journey to Douai. 

Another Douai priest was arrested at Holyhead in 1592 with 
four boys whom he was sending to the new seminary at Valla- 
dolid. This was Fr William Davies who had come back from 
Douai seven years before. It has recently been shown by Mr 
D. M. Rogers that he was connected with the first book to be 
printed in Wales. That this distinction should ‘belong to a group 
of Catholic outlaws’ is, to say the least, unexpected. The leader 
of the group was Robert Pugh, the squire of Penrhyn Creuddyn, 
whose house now entertains holiday-makers near Llandudno. 
The book, Y Drych Cristianogawl, was printed at Rhiwledyn 
between 1586 and April 1587, in a cave which was large enough 
to accommodate the press and the altar where Fr Davies—‘the 
star of his country’—said Mass. 

These six instances show that, between the return of Fr Robert 
Gwyn in 1576 and the martyrdom of Venerable William Davies 
at Beaumaris in 1593, the priests from Douai exercised an effective 
apostolate in North Wales: a modern apostolate—witness the 
printing press—sustained by a strong-willed laity and producing 
the vocations to the priesthood which were necessary for the 
faith to survive. Up to the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
forty-six students from North Wales had entered the seminaries 
at Douai, Rome and Valladolid, of whom thirty-four were 
ordained and thirty can be traced on the mission. Here are the 
makings of a strong Catholic minority, but how effective was 
the Douai mission over the wider field of all North Wales? 
The great landowners—the Bulkeleys in Anglesey, the Wynnes 
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in Caernarvonshire, the Salusburys in Denbighshire—had 
achieved, in Archbishop Mathew’s felicitous phrase, that ‘gradual 
slipping from the moorings of Catholic practice’ which the 
judicial murder of Thomas Salusbury the heir of Llewenni, after 
the Babington ‘Plot’, had doubtless hastened. The lesser gentry 
put up a better fight. The second John Edwardes of Plas Newydd 
was a staunch Catholic and married to Dorothy Shireburn of 
Stonyhurst, and their son too was a recusant until his death in 
1646. Robert Pugh of Penrhyn Creuddyn, who had been High 
Sheriff and M.P. for Denbighshire, had to take refuge, as we have 
seen, in a cave at Rhiwledyn in 1586, and is found lying up with 
Cadwallader Wynn at Voelas near Bettws y Coed in the winter 
of 1603. His descendants include Jesuit priests and a Benedictine 
oblate and doctor, who wrote a poem in praise of his grandfather 
in 1676. The wary outlook of the professional men can be 
deduced from the diary of the lawyer Robert Parry of Eriviatt 
in Denbighshire. He notes baldly the execution of priests in 
England as they occur: his guard is only penetrated twice: 

‘1584 xi Octobris. Ric Whyte executed at Wrexham for 

his consciens. 
1593. 27 day of Julye. Will’ Day preest was martired in 
Anglesey.’ 

Yet Robert Parry’s son Fulk became a Jesuit, and the Catholicism 
of his parents is clearly stated—where it was safe to do so—in the 
register of the seminary of Valladolid. As Professor Dodd puts 
it: ‘while the great majority conformed at least occasionally, 
many, perhaps most of them, did so with some sort of mental 
reservation, hoping for a change either in the Queen’s lifetime 
or at least after she had gone. And the change they looked for 
would of course be in the direction of the old order.’ There was 
a resistant core among the womenfolk—the two Throgmorton 
girls who had married little hill squires, Pennants, Mostyns, 
Salusburys of Llewenni, even the wife of Sir John Conway of 
Bodrhyddan, appear in the recusant lists. In 1609, thirty-one out 
of the forty-four recusants of Bodfari were women. Mr Emyr 
Gwynne Jones has counted twelve hundred recusants convicted 
in Flintshire between 1581 and 1624, and in the latter year their 
fines paid into the Exchequer totalled £18,360. Here we have 
the real defenders of the faith: and we note the price they had to 
pay. A remarkable document in the British Museum preserves 
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an impression of the popular attitude to religion in North 
Wales: the crowds of barefooted pilgrims summoned to a 
ruined chapel by the ‘pencars’ or minstrels at the behest of 
‘some old gentlewoman’; the Sunday meetings to listen to the 
ancient songs and the music of the harp, whilst the sharp-eyed 
men look keenly across the mountain slopes and boast of the 
fastnesses of Wales: everybody over thirty years of age professes 
and maintains ‘the absurdest points of popishe heresie, according 
to which knowledge . . . the greatest number of them frame theire 
lives.’ 

When we try to assess the contribution to Wales of the Roman 
seminary, a very different prospect is revealed. I do not know of a 
single priest ordained in the English College in Rome who was 
back on the mission in North Wales in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The chief reason for this startling contrast with Douai’s missionary 
effort would seem to be the conduct of Owen Lewis, whom we 
left in 1575 with the reputation of being Allen’s right-hand man 
at Douai. His ecclesiastical promotion had been rapid: by 1578 
he was a high official in the Papal Law Courts, and in favour 
with the Inquisition Cardinals—a coming man. Allen entrusted 
him with the preliminaries of the new Roman foundation, and 
this became to Owen Lewis another upward step in his career. 
To ensure his control of the new seminary, he made Rector his 
old Oxford colleague Dr Morys Clynnog, and thus ‘touched off’ 
the well-known quarrel of English and Welsh students in 1579. 
Anglo-Welsh rows were in the University tradition which so 
many of the seminarists shared; they were not unknown in 
Douai, but none of them had such fatal consequences as this. 
For the unforeseen intervention of Pope Gregory XIII ended 
Owen Lewis’s plans for using the English College as a stepping- 
stone to his ultimate objective, the leadership of the Catholic 
exiles after Allen’s death. To get him away from Rome in 1579 
the Pope appointed him to the household of St Charles Borromeo 
in Milan, and there he took up those perilous contacts with 
English government agents aspiring to penetrate the citadel 
of the Catholic resistance. The death of St Charles in 1584 
allowed him to return to Rome and foment the disturbances 
which broke out in the English College in 1585. He was again 
given an appointment away from Rome—the bishopric of 
Cassano in Calabria in 1588—but when Allen died in 1594 he 
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returned to Rome and became the storm-centre of the vastly 
more serious disturbances in the English College in 1595. These 
‘stirs’ flowered monstrously into the seventeenth-century conflict 
between Catholics themselves in England, which, more than 
any other reason, ensured the ultimate failure of the Catholic 
cause. They are a part of the wider background against which 
the failure of the faith to maintain itself in Wales must be viewed. 

From 1568 to 1642 over one hundred and nineteen Welsh 
students went to the seminaries. With them were fifty-eight 
Herefordshire men, many of them Welsh, and forty-one from 
the rest of the Marches, making a total of two hundred and 
eighteen from Wales and the March. Douai lists sixty-four 
Welsh students, Rome twenty-eight, Valladolid twenty, and 
Lisbon seven. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, all told, fifty-three 
were ordained priests and approximately forty-six can be traced 
on the mission. The original impetus was not maintained: eleven 
students from Bangor went to Douai in Elizabeth’s reign; only 
two are recorded in the period 1603-42; the St Asaph totals fall 
from twenty to six in the same period, and Llandaff’s figures 
are sixteen and four. The fact that the Rome figures show a slight 
increase does not outweigh the general decline. It is impossible 
here to go into a statistical consideration of the evidence, valuable 
though such an enquiry would be. in human terms the seminary 
registers and allied documents provide us with some revealing 
information about Catholicism in Wales. The students show the 
great variety of the priestly vocation: they come from all classes 
—the sons of gentry like Charles Wynne of Bodfel or Humphrey 
Turberville of Penllyn, the steward of Bodeon’s son John 
Hughes, the sons of lawyers, schoolmasters, merchants, yeomen, 
farm labourers. Here is the London druggist’s assistant, the 
Fellow of an Oxford College, the widower come to try his 
vocation with his son. They come from staunchly Catholic 
families—the son of the martyr Richard Gwyn, the nephew of 
the martyr William Davies, entered Douai together on the same 
day. There are others whose family is divided by religion, there 
are many converts from Protestantism; sure proof, these, that 
given a fair chance the Catholic faith would revive. Most of 
them had their Latinity from the grammar schools, several went 
on to the Universities, others to the Inns of Court. It seems that 
the grammar school was the bottleneck which restricted entry 
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to the seminaries, and the fewness of such schools in Wales 
thinned the stream of applicants. 

There is a conscious pride in the students’ account of their 
origins: Robert Owen in 1570 is ‘nobile Britannorum antiquorum 
prosapia oriundus’. William Gwynne—a convert of Fr John Gerard 
—wrote in 1601 ‘me vocari (si tamen velimus sequi antiquorum 
Britonum usum) Gulielmum Howel Lewis Gwyn, vel si hodiernum 
Gulielmum Gwyn’. 

The Welsh language was on occasion heard in the seminaries: 
John Bennett made a Welsh speech to King Philip II at Valladolid 
in 1592, and there was a Welsh ode put on the notice-board at 
Douai for the President’s feast in 1653. The Benedictine monk 
from Abergavenny, Dom Augustine Baker, used to write in 
Welsh such notes as he did not want his companions at Cambrai 
to read. There is even a record of a student of Douai complaining 
that there were so many Welshmen in the seminary that it was 
risky to make a remark about Welsh Catholics, for fear that they 
would take offence. It is quite clear, as we shall see later on, that 
accounts of prejudice against Welsh students in Rome are untrue: 
here it is enough to note that Fr Persons himself chose a Welsh 
priest to train the choir of the English College in 1601; that a 
Welsh Jesuit lectured to students from all over Europe in the 
philosophy classes of what is now the Gregorian University, 
and that a Welshman, Fr William Morgan, s.j., was Rector of 
the English College from 1683 to 1686. 

When we turn our attention to South Wales and the March 
it is at once obvious that much more study is needed before we 
can reach conclusions as firm as those attained in North Wales. 
There is, for example, a most baffling problem about the facts 
of the Catholic resistance in the diocese of St Davids. Here only 
nine students can be found in the seminaries, and apart from 
Breconshire very little is definitely known. A recently published 
paper on the Barlows of Slebech indicates that there was more 
Catholic life in the diocese than might be suspected. Fortunately, 
the materials available for a study of recusancy in the dioceses of 
Llandaff and Hereford are much more ample. 

In Llandaff, for example, we can discern the work of priests 
even before the seminary men returned. Three or four Marian 
priests refused to conform to the Elizabethan settlement, and 
continued to say Mass. It was a Marian priest in Abergavenny 
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who taught Fr David Baker, 0.s.B., to sing at the age of four, in 
1579. In Hereford we find a remarkable man, Dr William Ely. 
He had been President of St John’s College, Oxford, in its 
Catholic prime. Ejected for his religion, he went abroad, got 
himself ordained, and, returning to his native countryside, worked 
as a priest for almost fifty years. Here we have a pre-Douai 
priest at the very start of the Catholic resistance in Herefordshire 
and the Welsh border. Through Dr Ely the great relic of that 
countryside, the arm of St Thomas of Hereford, passed into the care 
of the Welsh Jesuits and finally to its present home at Stonyhurst. 

The priests from Douai who came from the diocese of Llandaff 
number thirteen in Elizabeth’s reign, and twelve of them can be 
traced on the mission. The first outstanding man was Fr James 
Powell, who was arrested at Usk in 1587 and imprisoned in 
Wisbech. This group of priests had an unusually large proportion 
of bad characters, whose place in our Catholic history still needs 
to be established, and the account, in Fr Baker’s autobiography, 
of the religious situation in Abergavenny supports the view 
that certain areas in the diocese were poorly supplied with priests. 

One of the most important secular priests, and the first priest 
from the English College, Rome, to return to the Welsh mission- 
field, was Fr Morgan Clynnog, the nephew of Dr Morys Clynnog 
of 1579 fame. Morgan Clynnog was on the Welsh mission for 
at least thirty-seven years; his activities extended from Aber- 
gavenny to Llandeilo Fawr in Carmarthenshire, where the 
Mass centre he established continued into the eighteenth century. 
He can be traced baptizing, reconciling, sending students to 
Douai and Valladolid, organizing the distribution of Catholic 
books from his home with the Turbervilles of Penllyn in Glam- 
organ. He was an Assistant to the Archpriest by 1600, and he 
probably represents the last example of effective ecclesiastical 
administration by the secular clergy on the spot until the eight- 
eenth century. 

The outstanding South Wales laymen, as in North Wales, 
are to be found along the border, where the fatter lands supported 
wealthier men than could be found in the bare hills. Mr F. H. 
Pugh has established the pre-eminent position among them of 
Edward Morgan of Llantarnam. His father, William Morgan, 
had kept a (possibly Marian) priest in the house he built from the 


remains of the Cistercian abbey, and when Edward succeeded 
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him in 1582 he attained the highest positions in Monmouthshire. 
He was left undisturbed in the practice of his religion until 160s, 
when he was convicted of recusancy with sixty-one other resi- 
dents of Llantarnam, and the drain upon his finances began. 
From 1606 until his death at the age of eighty-five in 1633, Edward 
Morgan paid the full recusancy fine of £260 p.a., and a further 
£1,000 to be relieved of the Oath of Allegiance. He paid in all 
the enormous sum of £7,760, and certainly lived up to his device, 
‘He who suffers, prevails’, though it is also true that he was able 
to find {110 p.a.—almost half his recusancy fine—from the 
revenues of impropriated livings of the Established Church. 
Edward’s son, William Morgan, married Lady Frances Somerset 
of Raglan, and was the patron of Fr Robert Jones, s.J. 

To the wealthy Morgans of Llantarnam we must add, in the 
early seventeenth century, the even wealthier convert, Henry, 
Marquis of Worcester (d. 1646) at Raglan Castle. This “plain 
man, especially in his apparel . . . and above all a person of great 
and sincere religion’ was the mainstay of Catholicism—and the 
Royalist cause—in Monmouthshire. In that county, secure in 
the protection of the greatest nobleman, Catholics gathered in 
great numbers. There are, for example, one thousand one 
hundred and ninety on the recusant lists up to 1615 and the 
volumes of the Catholic Record Society describe the fortunes 
of the missions there up to the nineteenth century. 

Under such patronage the Welsh Jesuit Mission was founded 
and maintained. No religious order in Wales has been so strangely 
treated by historians, Catholics included, and it is regrettable 
that T. P. Ellis’s study of the Jesuits in Wales was unpublished 
at his death. In fact, as we have seen, Fr Persons had turned his 
attention to Wales in 1580, and this concern was maintained by 
Fr Garnet, who asked the General, Aquaviva, for Welsh Jesuits 
in 1589. By 1590, as we know, Fr John Bennett was back at work 
in North Wales, and by 1595 Fr Robert Jones was at work in the 
south. Fr Jones was probably a pupil of Blessed Richard Gwyn, and 
certainly a protégé of John Edwardes I of Chirkland, and a 
friend of St Robert Bellarmine, under whom he had lectured 
in the Roman College. Within ten years of his arrival in Wales 
he had set up an organization composed of Catholic gentry of 
the Marches, secular priests and Jesuits, which endured until the 
eighteenth century. He found a home with the Morgans of 
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Llantarnam, who provided the money to maintain two Jesuit 
priests in North Wales and two in South Wales. The core of the 
resistance in this region was the Darren valley near Mon- 
mouth, on the border of Herefordshire, where that remarkable 
Glamorganshire Catholic, William Griffith of Llanvithin, had 
already gone to live at the Cwm. Fr Jones became Superior of 
the whole Jesuit mission in England and Wales in 1609, and 
when he laid down his office in 1613 the strength of the Society 
in this country had risen through his efforts to fifty-seven. His 
successor wrote of him: ‘His career as a missioner had mostly 
been spent among the Britons, the ancient inhabitants of this 
island, in Wales, a mountainous and not very fertile part of the 
country. Here he led a life full of toil and peril, amongst a people 
which still clings to the old religion.’ 

In the successors of Fr Robert Jones there is noticeable a 
strong North-Walian influence on the Catholicism of South 
Wales and the March. It has already been evident in the mission 
of Fr Morgan Clynnog in Glamorganshire, and can also be 
noted in the Raglan circle of the Marquis of Worcester, which 
included his steward, Hugh Owen of Bodeon in Anglesey, 
and his chaplain and later a convert to Catholicism, Thomas 
Bayly, the son of a Bishop of Bangor. 

Fr John Salusbury, s.j., ‘yellow-headed, sanguine, of short 
stature’, provides a link with the martyr Fr William Davies. 
Kidnapped from Rig, his home in Merioneth, by an Irish earl, 
he was sought out by William Robins, one of the four boys 
taken at Holyhead with Fr Davies, and by him taken to Valla- 
dolid. He joined the Jesuits after he had returned on the mission 
as a secular priest, preached in English and Welsh, and published 
a Welsh catechism in 1618. He was the moving spirit in the 
establishment of the separate Welsh Jesuit mission at the Cwm 
in 1621, under the patronage of St Francis Xavier, and was its 
first Rector. 

Another secular priest from Flint who joined the Society 
while on the mission was Fr Thomas Pennant of Conway, 
ordained in the English College in Rome. He was confessor to 
Lady Frances Morgan and was on the Welsh mission from 1615 
to 1638. Two Caernarvonshire converts who became Rectors 
in their turn were Fr Charles Browne (a Gwynn of Bodfel), 
and a native of Arfon, Fr Humphrey Evans. 
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It is important to note that the ‘College’ of St Francis Xavier 
(which included Herefordshire, Gloucestershire and Somerset) 
embraced all the Welsh-born Jesuits in the Society for a long 
period of years. In numbers it often exceeded the Lancashire 
college, and remained among the top four until the disaster of 
the Oates Plot. All told, there were one hundred and twenty- 
nine Jesuits associated with the Welsh mission until the sup- 
pression of the Society. Sixty-seven of these worked in Wales, 
and a further forty-nine members of the Society who were born 
in Wales worked outside it, including missioners in the American 
colonies. Much more research is needed to determine the extent 
of the Jesuit mission in Wales itself, but enough is already known 
to show that the Jesuit contribution to the Catholic life of Wales 
comprises a surprisingly large, though neglected, effort. In the 
twenty years before the Civil War there were at least five, and 
later eight, Welsh Jesuits at work in their native land. Fr John 
Salusbury was succeeded as Rector, after a short interval, by 
Fr Charles Browne in 1628. He was a Gwynn of Bodfel, a convert, 
ordained in Rome and at first a secular priest. He joined the 
Society in 1620, and came on the Welsh mission in 1623. By 1625 
Fr Salusbury had begun a Catholic grammar school in some quiet 
and at present undetected spot on the borders of Monmouthshire 
and Breconshire. Two Welsh Jesuit priests taught Latin and Greck 
there; one of them another North Walian, Fr Thomas Jeffreys 
of Llechwedd Isaf, south of Conway, who made a translation 
into Welsh of the Imitation of Christ. The school seems to have 
been closed during the Civil War, but Fr Jeffreys revived it in 1645. 

Fr Charles Browne therefore was responsible for the main- 
tenance of this hitherto unrecorded Welsh grammar school; 
he used the legacy of his uncle, Hugh Owen of Plas Du, to 
provide two scholarships to Rome and St Omer; and about 
1638 he set up a hostel at Ghent for the sons of Welsh gentry 
who came to receive a Catholic education beyond the seas. 
The first boarding school for Catholic boys had been set up— 
after several earlier efforts—at St Omer in 1593. The Welsh 
‘convictus’ at Ghent seems to have been planned on similar 
lines—the boys attending a Jesuit school in Ghent daily. The 
General, Vitelleschi, supported Fr Browne’s project, but diffi- 
culties in Flanders seem to have arisen, and after long negotiations 
the General withdrew the Jesuit supervision of the establishment 
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in 1642. The boarding house was for several years under the 
supervision of a secular priest, Francis Lewis. Fr Lewis had been 
converted at Chirk by reading Catholic books loaned to him by 
John Edwardes III. He died at Ghent in 1641. Nevertheless, 
Welsh boys continued to go to school in Ghent, and ten can be 
traced up to 1652. 

It may also be noted that, apart from Rhosier Smyth’s 
Welsh Catechism, the only devotional books in Welsh by 
Catholic authors in the seventeenth century are all connected 
with the Society of Jesus: Fr Salusbury’s catechism Eglurhad 
Helaeth-lawn, printed at St Omer in 1618; Fr John Hughes’s 
prayer-book Allwedd Paradwys, published at Liége in 1670, and 
his edition of his father’s translation, made near Raglan, of the 
imitatio—Dilyniad Crist, published in London in 1684. 

The greatest tribute to the efficiency of the Jesuit mission in 
Wales—separated since 1672 into two jurisdictions, at the Cwm 
and Holywell—is the hostility of the Oates plot organizers in 
1678. Three of the Jesuits did not survive the rigours of the 
priest-hunt—Fr Humphrey Evans in the North, aged eighty-two, 
and Frs Richard and Walter Price in South Wales. Robert 
Pugh, an ex-Jesuit of the Penrhyn family, died in Newgate, 
Fr Aylworth in Holland. Two Jesuits were martyred: Fr Philip 
Evans in Cardiff, and Fr David Lewis at Usk. Yet the shattered 
missions were re-started, and at the suppression of the Society 
nearly a century later there were still over a dozen Jesuits with 
their headquarters in Wales. It is no disparagement to the Bene- 
dictine order—which owes its modern English organization 
almost entirely to Welsh monks—to point out that its impact in 
Wales itself was of the slightest. I can trace only one Welsh- 
speaking Benedictine at work in Wales; though five other monks 
worked in the Marches, and eight Welsh-born Benedictines 
wares in England or abroad, besides the first five great Welsh- 
men. 


1 Dom Leander Jones, of Llanfrynach, Brecs., the first President-General of the English 
Congregation. 
Blessed John Roberts, of Trawsfynydd, Merioneths., the first Benedictine Martyr, 
from whom Downside. 
Dom Bennet Jones, of Clynnog, Caerns., whence the Stanbrook nuns. 
Dom Augustine Baker of Abergavenny, Mon., who secured the continuity of the 
Benedictine Order in England with the pre-reformation foundations. 
Blessed Philip Powell, of Trallwng, Brecs., martyred at Tyburn in 1646. 
(T. P. Ellis: Welsh Benedictines of the Terror.) 
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This study is a history of failure—but it is important not to 
let our modern knowledge of that failure darken our under- 
standing of the course of the struggle, and lead us to anticipate 
the outcome. We have shown that, in Elizabethan Wales, a 
people whose Catholicism was interwoven with their national 
life were sustained in the defence of their faith by a steady 
missionary effort on the part of the Douai priests. That missionary 
effort reached its peak very soon—seven Welsh students in 
1575, sixteen in 1579—and the decline which then set in is 
attributable in part to the defects in the character of Bishop 
Owen Lewis, and the disturbances which he fostered in the Rome 
seminary in particular, and throughout the Catholic body. 

The supply of priests to Wales—the vital link in the preserva- 
tion of the faith—grew less. Not more than five Welsh students 
entered the seminaries in any decade of the seventeenth century 
to 1642. The total Welsh entry for the sixteenth century (i.e. 
1568 to 1603) is seventy-three; it drops to forty-six in the next 
half-century (up to 1642). The North Wales entries drop from 
forty-six to twenty-five, the South Wales figures from twenty- 
seven to twenty-one. 

Another reason must be the particularly heavy incidence of 
the recusancy fines on the comparatively poor Welsh population. 
The Jesuit records and the Roman ‘responsa’ are frequent wit- 
nesses to the poverty of Welsh Catholics. Add to these causes the 
Puritan victory over Charles I and the disaster of the Oates Plot, 
and there need be no surprise that ‘this dynamic and heroic epoch’ 
—in Professor Dodd’s penetrating phrase—should end in failure. 

Yet where should the blame for that ultimate failure be laid? 
Dr Thomas Richards has made an exhaustive analysis of the 
religious census of 1676, which gave a total of 1,122 Catholics, 
4,445 Dissenters and 155,656 Anglicans in Wales. He gives 
evidence to prove that the figure of 1,122 in a minimum one, 
and we know that the number of priests working in Wales, 
even after the Oates Plot, was over a score. At this point a com- 
parison with Scotland is instructive. Only eleven priests were 
in the country in 1653 and the political situation was very 
unsettled. The first Catholic Bishop since the reformation was 
consecrated in Paris in 1695. Bishop Thomas Nicholson worked 
in Scotland from 1697 to 1718. He began a seminary in Morar; 
it was closed. He began again at Scalan—a lonely farmhouse in 
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Banffshire in 1716, and in spite of being burned down in the 
"45, the Scalan seminary went on producing Scots priests till 
1776, when toleration was on the way. 

Bishop Nicholson’s Welsh colleague was Philip Ellis, 0.s.n., 
who was made Vicar Apostolic of the Western District in 1688. 
He chose to go into exile with James II, and, like Owen Lewis, 
ended his days in an Italian diocese. The Western District—a 
geographical monstrosity including Wales and the West of 
England—was thus leaderless for twenty-seven years, from 1688 
to 1715, when a Welsh Franciscan Vicar Apostolic took up 
residence in Monmouthshire. ‘It goes without saying’, notes 
Professor Birrell, ‘that in such circumstances Wales and Cornwall 
had been virtually lost to the Mission long before the nineteenth 
century.’ The loss of Wales, it will be noted, was due quite as 
much to the weakness of seventeenth-century Catholics as to 
the pressure of sixteenth-century Protestants. 


A NOTE ON SOURCES 


The Catholic sources drawn upon in this paper will be familiar to the historian; it is 
unlikely that readers outside Wales will know of the valuable work that has been pro- 
duced by Welsh scholars—much of it in their own language—on the history of Welsh 
Catholicism. Fr J. Hughes’s Allwedd Paradwys, 1670, was reissued in 1929 by the University 
Press Board, Cardiff, with an introduction by Canon John Fisher. The same publishers 
issued in 1931 Professor T. H. Parry-Williams’s definitive edition of Carolau Richard 
White. Professor A. H. Dodd’s Studies in Stuart Wales, Cardiff, 1952, contains much of 
interest to the general reader, and his pa in the Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies 
and other learned journals may be traced in the forthcoming edition of the Bibliography 
of the History of Wales. Mr Emyr Gwynne Jones has produced, in Cymru A’r Hen Ffydd, 
Cardiff, 1951, a valuable synthesis in Welsh of the present state of recusant studies in 
Wales; he has also published papers on specific aspects of Welsh recusancy, such as The 
Lleyn Recusancy Case, 1578-81 (Trans. Cymmrodorion Soc., 1936), and Catholic Recusancy 
in the counties of Denbigh, Flint and Montgomery, 1581-1625 (ibid., 1945). The two last- 
mentioned scholars were also mainly responsible for the articles on Welsh martyrs and 
confessors in the Welsh Dictionary of national biography, Y Bywgraffiadur Cymreig, 1953, 
whose English translation is in the press. Mr W. Alun Mathias’s Rhai Sylwadau ar Robert 
Gwyn is in Llén Cymru, Ml, ii, and there is a good study, in Welsh, of Fr John Salusbury, 
s.J.. by Mr Geraint Bowen in The National Library of Wales Journal, VII, 4, 1954. There 
are some scholarly studies as yet unprinted, among the theses for M.A. (Wales) in the 
libraries of the Welsh University Colleges; one of which is Mr F. H. Pugh’s Recusancy 
in the Diocese of Llandaff 1581-1612. Recent Catholic studies in Welsh may be found in 
Efrydiau Catholig, and the important study of the first Welsh book to be printed in 
Wales by Mr D. M. Rogers, ‘ “Popishe Thackwell” and Early Catholic Printing in 
Wales’, was published in Biographical Studies, vol. II, no. 1, 1953. (The Arundel Press, 
Bognor Regis.) 
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THE IMAGE OF GOD! 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


the Church adds that so are all men; and that this image- 

hood is chiefly in man’s soul. What then is ‘soul’? In 
our philosophy the term, or its equivalents, denotes life; anything 
alive has a soul. But ordinarily, of course, it means the life- 
principle in man; and human life is very different from 
that of other terrestrial beings. Whether or not any animals 
reason, it seems absurd to compare the cleverest dogs or 
monkeys with the enormous range of human achievement. 
On this planet at least we stand out pretty clearly. Now this, 
Catholics say, is due to a radical difference in the human 
life-principle—that it differs from the rest of the world 
we know not only as dogs differ from roses or horses from dogs, 
but as something that is not strictly part of the physical world 
differs from the entire physical world. The human soul is partly 
outside the physical and even the animal world. To use a 
question-begging term, it transcends all bodies animate and 
inanimate. What does this mean? 

The ‘transcendence’ of man, his ‘spirituality’ as distinct from 
mere vitality, is commonly approached negatively. It is said that 
precisely as a human agent I have certain activities which are not 
activities of my body or of any part of my body, in which some- 
thing other than any organ of the body is operating. The body 
may concur with or condition such activity, it is not precisely 
the agent acting. The reference is to intellectual activities. 
Reflecting, then, on these, I think I can make two affirmation 
about them which, on analysis, yield some understanding of 
that boasted ‘transcendence’: that I am aware of things (a) as 
real, and (b) as significant. 

(a) By awareness of things as real I mean that when I attend to 
any object in the sensible world I have present to consciousness, 
usually rather dimly, at times clearly (according to the way I 
regard the object), an idea of reality or being. And this idea, I 
find, appears to have no limit to it: it seems to include everything 
1 The substance of a talk to the Cambridge ‘Heretics’ Society. 
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and only exclude nothing; for it is simply the idea of what is 
not nothing. Moreover it includes everything not only in the 
sense of all that I can now imagine or think of, but of all I could 
ever imagine or think of. It is a sort of minimum contact with 
the entire field of reality. One might say that nothing is indifferent 
to it, and only nothing—I mean what is nothing (so to say) in 
itself; for something may be only nothing to me, in the sense 
that while it does exist I have no awareness of it, e.g. a beetle 
on Mars. But this latter sort of ‘nothing’ is not excluded in 
principle from my notion of being, but only by the circumstance 
that something real has not yet impinged on my senses. In- 
tellectually and in principle the (possible) beetle on Mars is not 
nothing to me, for in principle I am already in touch with reality 
in general (including the beetle, if there is one) in whatever 
condition or circumstance it might be found. 

Of course, in another sense one might say that to this reality- 
awareness all the particular varieties of being are indifferent, 
simply as particular. The eye attends to colours, the ear to sounds, 
each sense organ to its special field: only the intellect’s special 
field is not specialized. In this sense it has a certain indifference to 
particularities. Thus I can regard awareness of reality qua reality 
as connoting both an indifference to anything less than all things 
and also as a concern with everything, however trivial, that is 
not nothing: as transcending all particulars and as focussed on 
whatever is real in each particular. In either case I seem to be, in 
principle and potentially, in touch with everything; and my only 
limit seems to be nothingness; and in this sense, at least, my scope 
or range to be infinite. Can I not take this ‘infinity’ in me as a 
sign of my being, as the Bible says of Adam, made to the image 
of the Infinite? The premiss (to repeat) of this conclusion must 
be a proof that intellection, unlike sensation, is not an activity 
of the body; for the body is wholly finite and particular, and 
therefore so is each of its acts and the object in which each of these 
terminates. 

(b) Awareness of significance. We obviously and continually 
look for meanings, are forever trying to turn mere experience 
into understanding, to make it intelligible. All human culture 
is this effort or its result. What does this imply? 

We use the expressions what and why—noises, surely, which 
indicate that something is awake in us, or stirring in its sleep at 
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least, and that to this something some object is present, but not 
present enough. “What?” is intellect’s way of conveying that it 
wants to have something more present than it has it, to see some- 
thing more clearly than it sees it, to grasp something as we say. 
What is this something the mind wants? Can we generalize 
about it for our present purpose? I think we can. The intelligi- 
bility I seek in things (answering the question what?) is always 
some distinct mode or pattern (‘form’) from which irrelevancies 
have been dropped. A dropping of irrelevancies always accom- 
panies understanding as it always accompanies the making of a 
work of art. The two processes have this in common. But what 
are irrelevancies to understanding? They are all that hinders the 
pattern from standing out clearly, from being purely itself and 
nothing else, to the understanding. Here I note two such hind- 
rances. One is instability: what changes while I look at it cannot 
be seen as anything in particular; it is neither one thing nor 
another; has no definite pattern or ‘mind-shape’; cannot be 
defined. Change, then, in some sense, is an irrelevance to be 
dropped. And if change, then time also perhaps. . . . Yes, in some 
sense time is alien to intelligibility; for if I boldly ask “What is 
time?’, no philosopher would answer ‘It is six o'clock’. Another 
such hindrance might be called incidental particularity. Socrates 
asked, “What is holiness2’, and he added, “Please do not answer 
that it is what the gods love or what is observable in Euthyphron. 
What is it in itself?’ So if I ask you to define Prime Minister, do 
not answer ‘Harold Macmillan’. In short, do not offer the intellect 
the incidental for the essential, the particular instance for the 
universal type, the here and now for something else that may be 
located here and now but cannot be defined in terms of this here 
and this now. 

All this, I know, begs questions, but it at least suggests a radical 
trend of intellect-activity—that it is continually occupied, in 
many different ways and as to many different objects, with seeking 
what is not involved in the particular and contingent—or if 
involved, the involvement must be ignored if intellect is to see. 
Intellect seeks the unconditioned—the absolute, if the term may 
be admitted. Or one might say that in all its encounters with the 
real the mind tends to draw this into a condition of timeless and 
absolute necessity, to a condition in fact that reminds one of what 
theists say of God. Granted, of course, that a chief test of in- 
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telligence is a supple sensibility to the momentary and particular 
and all the variety of sensation; but even where this is most 
required—in the natural sciences, in history, in art, not to speak 
of bringing up children and house-keeping—is not the process of 
intelligence always a pattern-finding and pattern-fixing, a holdin 
together of contingencies in a stable order? And why should this 
be? Consider that everything known must, to be known, measure 
up or down to the knower. The moon you see is measured down 
to the eye wherein you see it. Add a telescope to the eye and the 
moon changes accordingly. Whatever is received, says the old 
tag, takes on the mode of being of the receiver. If then the world, 
as it enters the intelligence, tends to a condition of stable, con- 
sistent patterns, to an order of cause and effect, is not the fact 
suggestive? Consider the notions of cause and effect. Effect means 
that which depends outside itself and is real only because some- 
thing else is real; its reality, as such, is relative only. But the 
cause it depends on need not, precisely as cause, depend on 
anything else. A cause can be real absolutely. To order the world 
then in terms of cause and effect is to relate it to the absolute; 
and this in the degree that it submits to the measure of the mind 
or intellect. The mind then surely either is absolute being or has 
a special affinity to absolute being. The latter alternative is the 
Catholic one. 

Our philosophy would explain both the characteristics I have 
sketched—the mind’s extension to the infinite through awareness 
of being and its concern with the absolute through the demand 
for significance—it would explain both as due to the human soul’s 
special relation to God, that it receives existence directly from the 
absolute Source and not through effect-causes already operating 
in the created world. The life of a rose or a rabbit is created 
through the material composite which bounds its activities. Not 
so our life-principle: acting beyond the body’s range, it must 
exist beyond its range. Hence too it survives the body’s corruption. 

Three conclusions follow with regard to man’s relationship 
to God. First, as an intelligent spirit man is only properly related 
to God if he be consciously related to him, confronting and 
addressing God consciously. Secondly, as a created spirit man is 
only properly related to God if he acknowledge his total depend- 
ence on God, that is, if he submits himself to God. Thirdly, as an 
incomplete spirit, aware of the infinite and the absolute as 
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transcending him, man is only properly related to God as a 
petitioner, in plain English a beggar, asking God to complete 
and fulfil him. Note that these relationships spring directly out 
of our created nature and would be required of us even had this 
nature remained pure and uncorrupted by sin. Sin deeply affects, 
however, the way in which these relationships have now to be 
realized by us; for it has affected the way in which God in fact 
has called on us to do this—in the manifestation to us of a crucified 
Redeemer. 

And now that Christ has been mentioned, a further conclusion 
may be touched on. God’s self-manifestation to man is—in line 
with a principle already stated—measured down to the human 
mode. God has become human, incarnate. But the human mode 
is to be a created image of the Creator. Now between any created 
image of God and God there may be many degrees, but they must 
all be degrees of imagehood. To step beyond imagehood would 
be simply to become God—an impossibility. Therefore whatever 
benefits might have come to man from God, whatever enhance- 
ment of our nature in terms of knowledge, direction, fulfilment 
of desire, could only have been either a restoration of our divine 
imagehood, if this has been lost or defaced, or some sort of 
elevation of it to a higher degree. God’s beneficence to man can 
only work within the field of imagehood, to restore it or increase 
it. And this may help us with the doctrine of the Trinity. That 
man should be restored to spiritual well-being by God incarnate 
may be much to believe; but this once granted, it become clearly 
appropriate that both the means to and the model for that 
restoration should be him whom our creed calls God the Son, 
the Word of the Father, the Godhead’s own perfect Image of 
itself. 
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THe REAL AND THE SENSATIONAL. A pretty exercise in comparative 
filmology was recently set for the Londoner by the simultaneous 
appearance of the films Baby Doll and Gervaise—one American, the 
other French. Each is a study in the sordid; each is wonderfully well 
acted; each is superlatively directed; the camera-work in each is 
admirable. One would suppose that on leaving the London Pavilion 
and the Cameo-Polytechnic one would be assailed by much the same 
reactions of admiration and repulsion. Nothing would be further from 
the facts. 

Baby Doll, unfortunately, arrived in this country heralded by a 
positive fanfare of advance publicity in newspapers of every kind, 
owing to Cardinal Spellman’s action in condemning it on pain of sin 
in his own diocese. This made it difficult for Catholics in this country; 
and Fr Burke, of the Catholic Film Institute, put what I think was the 
general British opinion when he rated the film, for England, as one 
that should be seen by adults only and then with reservations. The 
British Board of Censors, by awarding an X certificate, corroborated 
this. The trouble with Baby Doll—or one of the troubles—is that it is 
technically so brilliant. Itis an extreme example of the work of Tennessee 
Williams, who wrote the script, Elia Kazan who directed it, and the 
actors of the group trained by that extension of the Stanislavsky 
theories now known as ‘the method’. Not in any way a film to over- 
look. And all this wealth of talent is expended on a story so painful, 
so squalid and so hopeless as to leave the onlooker with a feeling 
of great despair. The frustration of the middle-aged seedy husband, 
married in name only to his beautiful, sluttish young wife, her obstinate 
refusal to take up the challenge of adult life; the exacerbated fury of 
the hard, successful Sicilian against the Southerners who impede his 
every effort; even the character of the mad old aunt—all add up to an 
expense of spirit in a waste of shame that would have shocked Shake- 
speare artistically as much as morally. Some of the sequences are 
certainly provocative and disturbing, but if this film is vicious this is 
due mostly to the enervating despair which soaks it. It is exasperating 
that something so very well done, so exquisitely filmed and planned, 
should in the aggregate amount to a completely ignoble effect. 

Now with Gervaise the aesthetic and moral climate is quite other. 
The story of Zola’s [’Assommoir is sordid enough in all conscience and 
the parabola of Gervaise’s life from poverty through sturdy respect- 
ability to a drunken dereliction more absolute than that from which 
she started could easily, one might think, be more distressing than the 
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situation in Baby Doll. But in effect this is not so. The atmosphere 
quite lacks the Lbrility of the Kazan picture, and the facts are stated 
with an uncompromising lucidity that never in any way seeks to 
disturb by overheating the emotions. René Clement has directed 
the picture in an impersonal—almost documentary—way that makes 
its bare statement all the more telling. This film is tragic, where 
Baby Doll is melodramatic. Maria Schell’s performance as Gervaise is 
less of a tour-de-force than that of Carroll Baker as Baby Doll, but 
it has a dignity and humanity which the younger girl is not allowed 
to present; and at the end, when the tiny bedraggled Nana tentatively 
pushes across the table a sweet her mother is too drunk to pick up, 
one is racked with a liberating pity. Life in late nineteenth-century 
Paris may be grey and ruthless, but it has a positive and invincible 
courage that is wholly lacking in the sleazy backyards of Benoit, 
Mississippi, where the garbage blows round the lacrimose inhabitants. 
I have never before so clearly appreciated the distinction between 
realism and sensationalism. 
MARYVONNE BUTCHER 
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WALES AND THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By Roger Sherman Loomis. 

(University of Wales Press; 21s.) 

This is a collection of ten articles, nine of which have already been 
published. All deal with Welsh elements in early variants of the 
Arthurian story. All are marked by wide erudition and by imaginative 
vision. But at times there is an apparent reluctance to carry the argu- 
ments to their obvious conclusion. The most important of the essays, 
that on Celtic sources for “Gawain and the Green Knight’, provides an 
example. Professor Loomis analyses with definitive mastery the 
mingled background of Irish and Welsh folk-lore that would suggest 
that the Romance took shape in some such area as the Palatinate of 
Chester in the fourteenth century and then states that the author of 
‘the narrative framework’ was ‘in all probability a Frenchman perhaps 
a contemporary of the architects of Amiens and Rheims Cathedrals’. 
In the same fashion Professor Loomis still emphasizes the crucial 
importance of Brittany as a centre of diffusion for the Arthurian story 
while all his research is suggesting that the real centre lay somewhere 
in the Welsh Marches, at a time when Brittany and Wales were 
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almost without contact. There is an occasional strange slip; thus 
Gervase of Tilbury is quoted in a footnote as “Gervasius von Tilbury’. 
There are some stranger omissions; there is no reference to the close 
Irish associations of Gruffydd ap Cynan which is perhaps the key to the 
twelfth-century amalgam of much Welsh and Irish Legend. But no 
criticism can affect the fact that once again Professor Loomis has 
placed Arthurian studies in his debt. 
GERVASE MATHEW, 0.P. 


Earty Irish Lyrics: EiGgotH TO TwetrrH Century. Edited with 
translation, notes and glossary by Gerard Murphy. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; London: Cumberlege; 42s.) 

The critic’s remark that Old English poetry is a small body of verse 
almost completely surrounded by scholars has been applied also to 
Old Irish verse. It is a mild criticism and, like many others, an exaggera- 
tion. But it does suggest a truth. The reader of modern Irish has until 
quite recently been cut off from first-hand acquaintance with this early 
poetry by reason of the archaism of the language in which it is written; 
furthermore, although this early verse has been vividly illuminated 
by the critical studies of modern scholars, the results of their labours 
are likely to have reached English readers only indirectly, or as caviare 
to the general. This gap between scholar and common reader is 
effectively bridged by Professor Murphy with his anthology of 
fifty-eight Irish lyrics composed between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries. The student of Old and Middle Irish will find every facility 
here: textual and metrical notes, variant and restored readings, and a 
glossary that is really helpful. Indeed, from the point of view of 
critical apparatus this work is likely to establish itself as a standard 
book of reference for yeats to come. 

Translations of verse, however, always pose a problem. How convey 
what, in the last analysis, is untranslatable? Should the translation be 
free or literal? Kuno Meyer chose the former, forty years or more 
ago, and achieved memorable results; Professor Murphy prefers the 
latter and achieves accuracy, but loses much of the haunting beauty of 
the originals. 

Though primarily intended for the serious student, this book is 
one that cannot fail to interest lovers of literature in general. Un- 
trammelled by the conventions of the bardic schools and the demands 
of princely patrons, these early examples of the Irish lyric tradition 
are delicately wrought, and when touching on personal experience 
they have an extraordinary sincerity and directness of feeling. The 
anonymous poets cared little for fame, in many cases it is through 
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accident that their verse has been preserved. A gem such as “The 
Scribe in the Woods’ is a colophon in the Priscian MS at St Gall, 
while the well-known Pangur Ban—‘The Scholar and his Cat’— 
occurs among the marginalia of a manuscript in the monastery of St 
Paul at Unterdrauberg, Carinthia. 

Their period saw the height of the anchoretic movement in Ireland, 
and the blackbird sang with a new note in the woods above Loch 
Laig. In centres such as Tallaght of Maolruan, Swords and Finglas 
the native culture had met the Latin tradition of the Church on 
relatively equal terms. The resulting synthesis gave to Europe its 
first vernacular Christian literature. Understandably therefore more 
than half of the present anthology is given to ‘Monastic Poems’—the 
composition of monks and hermits, and the verse ascribed to St 
Patrick, St Colmcille and St Ita. 

The second part, “Secular Poems’, indicates that the spiritual awaken- 
ing of a people was as varied in its manifestations as it was intense and 
passionate. “Liadan and Cuirithir’ has all the bitter-sweet of the world’s 
great love-songs, while the ebb and flow of the Atlantic echoing 
throughout “The Lament of the Old Woman of Beare’ adds power 
and poignancy to that almost incredible anticipation of Villon’s genius 
in Regrets de la Belle Héaulmiére. Included here too are the best of the 
Fiana poems with their evocation of May-day, skimming swallows 
and whispering rushes and the sea asleep. 

Enough has been said to show the importance of this book, and 
how it brings home to the reader the variety and richness of early 
Irish poetry. 

AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG, O.P. 


IrisH JouRNEY. By Halliday Sutherland. (Bles; 15s.) 

When, in 1955, Dr Sutherland paid a flying visit to Ireland in 
deference to admirers who had been pressing him to write a book 
about the country, it was by no means his first visit. But if the dis- 
tinguished author was too preoccupied on these earlier occasions to 
gather anything more than a superficial impression of Irish life, he 
clearly had even less time to spare on this latest and more leisurely 
visit. Indeed, the impression one gets from the resulting Irish Journey 
is that Dr Sutherland could have written it just as easily without ever 
setting foot in Ireland. For granting that he spent days in Dublin and 
in the West, and that he swept through south-west Munster to Cobh, 
Killarney and Doneraile, his book is at the most only a vehicle for the 
expression of many preconceived ideas about things Irish. A title such 
as ‘Ireland Debunked’ would therefore be less pretentious than Irish 


Journey. 
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I do not know whether or not people in Ireland care to think of 
their country as ‘debunkable’, but I am quite sure that they do not 
take kindly to debunking by hit-and-miss journalism. For myself, 
the kindest thing I can say about Irish Journey is that its most credible 
pages are six (pp. 85-91) given over to statistics and a report on un- 
married Irish mothers in London provided by the Crusade of Rescue; 
even though the arithmetic on page 85 is singularly slipshod, the basic 
figures paint an alarming picture. For the rest there is the odd medical 
aside which seems to be expected of the author, a rehash of the Honor 
Tracy saga, a tedious chapter on the banning in Ireland some twenty 
years ago of an earlier book of the author's, a passion for hearsay, 
and some windy reasoning. There are, however, some gripping stories, 
the best of which appear to be left-overs from earlier ‘travel’ books; 
but many of the ‘native’ tales have very long beards. 

But there are, nevertheless, some memorable passages, if onl 
because they are in egregious bad taste. ‘I walked along the path, 
Dr Sutherland writes of a visit to a home run by nuns in the West, 
‘and was mobbed by over a score of the younger children. They said 
nothing but each struggled to shake my hand. Their hands were 
clean and cool. Then I realized that to these children I was a potential 
adopter who might take some boy or girl away to a real home. It was 
pathetic. Finally I said, “Children, I’m not holding a reception.” 
... At the Dogs’ Home, Battersea, every dog barks at the visitor in 
the hope that it will be taken away.’ Molto simpatico, no doubt. 

LEONARD BOYLE, O.P. 


Att IRELAND. By Stephen Rynne. (Batsford; 21s.) 

This is a book about Ireland by an Irishman. It is ostensibly addressed 
to the tourist or intending visitor. There is a tour of the country in 
the background which provides the framework for the book, and 
there is a selection of beautiful photographs chosen with the most 
delicate taste to show not only the outlines of beauty spots but to 
convey the atmosphere of the countryside and even the subtleties of 
the weather. It is altogether a most charming book which cannot be 
too highly recommended to anyone who wishes to know or to feel 
the Irishness of Ireland. 

It is only fair to say that Mr Rynne frequently ‘keeps a straight eye 
on the scenery’ and lines up enough of the conventional ‘sights’ to 
justify calling the book a book for tourists, but his heart is not in 
‘the whole silly business of demanding castles and waterfalls in com- 
bination with clean hotels and moderately priced meals’. His eye is 
for the people, his ear for the tune of their speech and, what is fre- 
quently more important, the tone of their silence. He is full of sympathy 
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and he conveys more of what Ireland means to the Irish than anything 
else I have seen. 
URBAN FLANAGAN, O.P. 


Giascow. By J. M. Reid. (Batsford; 25s.) 

The name of Scotland’s largest city, Glasgow, conjures up for many 
people, especially those who do not know its warmth and friendliness, 
an unattractive picture of an industrial, somewhat uncouth, town, the 
more repellent when compared with its gracious sister city, Edinburgh. 
How wrong they are is shown effectively by Mr J. M. Reid in this, 
almost unexpected, Batsford book with its fine illustrations. There is a 
great deal more to Glasgow than big business, football and the Gorbals. 
Unlike the industrial towns born of the Industrial Revolution, Glasgow 
has a long history, narrated here with a reassuring competence and 
pleasing objectivity. It divides clearly into four epochs: ‘the settlement 
which was not yet a town; the little city of the bishops created for 
and by the Church; the merchant burgh, which stretched its interests 
over half the world’; and, finally, the Glasgow which began with the 
beginning of the United States. 

An intriguing aspect of the last stage of Glasgow’s evolution is that 
it is a Victorian city. “You might almost call it the Victorian city’, says 
Mr Reid, ‘the one great town which has maintained a nineteenth- 
century face of which it may be reasonably proud.’ It has, though, its 
old buildings as well as its eighteenth-century and Victorian gems of 
architecture. And its citizens are proud of their Art Gallery, which 
houses, as Mr Reid justly observes, ‘a municipal collection that is the 
finest of its kind in Britain’. 

Glasgow is a friendly city. Its citizens are open and generous. They 
will surely be grateful to Mr Reid who displays here so brilliantly the 
nova et vetera of St Mungo’s city. 

KIERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


Heart OF SCOTLAND. By Charles Richard Cammell. (Robert Hale; 
18s.) 

This autobiography opens with a lyrical description of the author’s 
return to Scotland at the age of forty after a self-chosen exile of over 
twenty years. The decision to return came about through a medium 
with the unusual name of Leigh Hunt telling Mr Cammell that his 
deceased Highland godmother urged him to go back. He did go back 
and this volume of memories, from the spring of 1931 till the end of 
1935, is the result. 

Mr Cammell had the good fortune to meet many fascinating 
personalities in Scotland, of whom he gives biographical studies and 
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appreciations. Among these are Lady Margaret Sackville, Lewis 
Spence, James Pittendrigh Macgillivray, Canon John Gray and Mark 
André Raffalovitch. The latter two friends were well-known to 
many members of the English Dominican Province, of which they 
were notable benefactors. Mr Cammell also knew them well and 
writes interestingly of them, though there are minor inaccuracies 
which consultation with a Dominican source would have put right. 
Mr Cammell’s interests are extensive. One could, with accuracy, 
say catholic. There are accounts of the author’s opposition to vivi- 
section, the art of fencing, spiritism, necromancy and much else 
besides. The book is richly interspersed with his own and others’ 
poetry. Donald Seton Cammell, a son of the author, has designed 
an attractive dust-jacket, a painting of the Outlook Tower, Edinburgh. 
KIERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


BiBLICAL RELIGION AND THE SEARCH FOR ULTIMATE REALITy. By 

Paul Tillich. (Nisbet; 8s. 6d.) 

CurisT AND ConsciENcE. By N. H.G. Robinson, 8.D., D.LITT. (Nisbet; 
17s. 6d.) ; 

In the past half-century Protestant theology has seen the ‘thesis’ 
of Liberal rationalism followed by the extreme ‘antithesis’ of Barthian 
fideism. The welcome emergence of a synthesis of faith and reason, 
and of a vindication of the rightful place of reason in theology and 
of nature in salvation, is evidenced in both these volumes. 

Professor Tillich is among the most acute, comprehensive and 
concise thinkers of our time, and he deserves much .more respectful 
attention from Catholic theologians than he receives. This slim volume 
first brilliantly maintains the inevitability—to say nothing of the 
desirability—of philosophy both in itself and for theology. It then 
squarely faces the conflict which appears to exist between Biblical 
religion ‘in its radical and shocking character’ and ontology; and 
finally outlines the reconciliation and co-ordination which are implicit 
in each, and which must be found between them. The author neither 
wastes nor minces words, but his incidental criticisms of critics so far 
apart as logical positivists and Harnack are as devastating and final 
as they are brief. He would not be flattered to be called a Themist, 
and many Thomists may fail to recognize their own thought brilliantly 
expressed in contemporary idiom, but here it certainly is and presented 
with a clarity and precision that they might well envy (and not with- 
standing a few paragraphs, notably on faith and doubt, which they 
might justly consider confused). Moreover it would be unfair, for 
not only does Tillich show no direct dependence on Aquinas, but he 
works out expressly much that Aquinas could take for granted. This 
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is particularly notable in his final thesis to the effect that, ‘Against 
Pascal I say: The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and the God of the 
philosophers is the same God. He is a person and the negation of himself 
as a person.’ 

It is not altogether easy to turn from Professor Tillich’s streamlined 
thought and writing, and his direct concern with reality, to Dr 
Robinson’s more wordy and academic discussion of books. It is less 
incisive and less concise, though its criticisms are more detailed and 
the subjects of its criticism are given more chance to speak for them- 
selves. But its judgments are usually apt, and this book also represents 
less a swing than a salutary steadying of the pendulum which should 
be welcome to Catholics generally, and to Thomists particularly. 

VicTOR WHITE, O.P. 


Tue Pautine View oF Man. By the Rev. W. David Stacey, M.a. 

(Macmillan; 25s.) 

The thesis of this book is that St Paul was neither a Hebrew nor a 
Greek but a Christian, who had seen the Risen Lord, on the road to 
Damascus, and received from him a new and blinding revelation 
concerning God, man, and the world. But the background to St 
Paul’s new Christian thinking was Hebrew, and remained so under 
the transforming light of the new vision; where St Paul uses Greek 
terminology without parallels in Hebrew he normally derives it from 
later Jewish sources. So much is true, and given convincing demon- 
stration, within limits: for Hebrew thinking allows of no anthropology 
that is not rooted in the idea of the community, and in this matter, 
as J. A. T. Robinson and others have shown, St Paul is a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, yet in this book the idea of the human community and 
of the Christian community are barely mentioned; again, for the 
Hebrews and for St Paul God is Spirit, an infinite immaterial force, 
yet St Paul’s belief in the Holy Spirit who is at work in the world 
transforming it, equally with the Father and the Son, goes far beyond 
this, but is not even referred to in the chapter on ‘Spirit’. These are 
grave lacunae, yet there is much good work in this book on St Paul’s 
language and ideas concerning man. 

JEROME SMITH, O.P. 


BreviairE De Pocus. Par A. M. Henry, o.p. (Editions du Cerf, 

750 francs; obtainable through Blackfriars Publications.) 

The French layman’s debt to Pére Henry grows ever greater. His 
work in editing L’ Initiation Théologique must already have ensured 
the permanent gratitude of thousands. And five years ago his Bréviaire 
des Fidéles made the riches of the Divine Office available in a form 
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adapted to the needs of people nowadays and in a language they could 
understand. His new pocket-size ‘breviary’ (and for once the description 
is just) provides a further—and considerably reduced—modification 
of the prayer of the Church for those who have not the time nor 
perhaps the liturgical education for the recitation of the breviary itself. 

In just over four hundred pages, this pocket breviary gives an easily 
managed pattern of liturgical prayer, based on psalms, hymns and 
homilies from the Fathers. Each Sunday has its own homily, there is a 
selection of psalms (in the Bible de Jérusalem translation), and the 
principal saints’ days are commemorated. The scheme for recitation 
is simple and elastic. 

Perhaps we may hope that some enterprising English publisher will 
commission an English edition of this admirable book of prayer, which 
is firmly based on the foundation of all prayer—the Word of God and 
the Church’s inspired understanding of its use. It is invaluable as a 
means of liturgical initiation, and almost any Catholic confraternity 
or group would find it a source of that spiritual strength without which 
‘action’ can become mere activity. 

LE. 


Tue Eucuaristic Prayer. By J. A. Jungmann, s.j. (Challoner Publica- 
tions; 4s. 6d.) 
Les Lots De LA CELEBRATION LiTuRGIQUE. Par J. A. Jungmann, S.J. 

(Editions du Cerf; n.p.) 

It was an excellent idea to inaugurate the ‘Liturgical Library’ series 
with a translation of Father Jungmann’s study of the Canon of the 
Mass. Father Jungmann’s eminence as a liturgical scholar (as evidenced 
in his great work Missarum Solemnia) needs no emphasis. But he has, 
too, the gift, unusual in a great scholar, of being able to reduce his 
researches to a popular level, without in any way sacrificing his own 
standards. The Eucharistic Prayer consists of lectures given to German 
priests (from both West Berlin and the Eastern Zone) in 1952 and 1953, 
and it provides a clear summary of the evolution of the Canon, based 
on the double idea of the Mass as memorial and as sacrifice. Father 
Jungmann very properly emphasizes the essential importance of the 
former aspect, which has been too often over-shadowed by the 
controversial discussion of the reality of the Eucharist as sacrifice. His 
study always takes into account the pastoral needs of those whose work 
it is to preach the Liturgy as the living prayer of the Church. His book 
will be invaluable for all who want to understand the great liturgical 
changes of our time in terms of history and of that pastoral sense which 
is motivating them. 

A French translation of some earlier lectures given by Father 
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Jungmann (they were in fact delivered in 1938) reveals how accurately 
his studies anticipated the recent trend of liturgical movements, and 
indeed the Encyclical Mediator Dei itself. Once more his exact historical 
knowledge enables him to see the organic development of the liturgy 
in its true proportions, and his discussion of such themes as “The 
Prayer of the People’ combines a sane respect for tradition with a 
lively appreciation of the actual problem of presenting the liturgy as 
the living and fruitful reality it should be in the lives of the faithful. 
LE. 


CurISTIAN Essays IN Psycuiatry. A symposium edited by Philip 

Mairet. (S.C.M. Press; 15s.) 

This book is a product of collaboration, the result of discussions 
over a period of two years between a number of Christian psychia- 
trists, two theologians and a child psychologist and psychotherapist. 
Nevertheless the ten essays which make up the book are all individual 
statements; each writer is himself alone responsible for his contribution. 
One of the important features of the book is that it is the outcome of a 
need felt by a group of practising psychiatrists for a considered state- 
ment on psychiatry from a Christian standpoint. And an important 
conclusion, which emerged, we may imply from the Introduction, 
from the discussions rather than from the essays themselves, is that 
theologians are not at present in a position to form a comprehensive 
view of the principles that should inform a Christian use of psycho- 
logical medicine. The reason is mainly because of the present state of 
psychiatry which is not yet an integrated, coherent body of knowledge, 
but rather a field of largely conflicting interpretations. Another reason 
is that theologians are See the most part still unconvinced of the need, 
let alone the necessity, of psychological treatment for anyone who is a 
religious believer and of psychological training for the pastor of souls. 

This is the burden of Dr Stafford-Clark’s opening essay on “The 
Nature of the Problem’. Not only is it true that priest and psychiatrist 
do not have to disagree but they must in fact positively co-operate. 
Psychotherapy can bring up into consciousness many of man’s basic 
needs, but it can neither deal with nor meet those needs. In itself 
psychiatry is not a source of inspiration; it cannot provide a substitute 
for moral values or obligations, it cannot avert suffering or death, 
nor can it help people deal successfully with these evils. The inevita- 
bility of failure at the purely human level in terms of pain, guilt and 
death is balanced only by the abiding possibility of atonement, for- 
giveness and redemption through love at the divine level. 

It is impossible in the space available to discuss the remaining essays 
separately. Special mention might be made of Philip Mairet’s ‘Pre- 
suppositions of Psychological Analysis’, Eve Lewis’s study in child 
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psychology, Dr Gilbert Russell’s essay on ‘Individual Treatment in 
Psychiatry’ and Fr Victor White’s “Guilt: Theological and Psycho- 
logical’. And it is a pity that Dr Denis Martin had to condense his 
fascinating observations into a few pages at the end of the book; 
one wanted to read much more about the ‘Religious Symptoms in 
Mental Diseases’. But in a sense it is invidious to discriminate. With 
the exception of one essay, which almost spoils itself by its rigid 
insularity, all are excellent. This book of Christian essays in psychiatry 
is to be warmly recommended to all who have a practical interest in 
psychology and psychological treatment. 
Murpocu SCOTT, 0.P. 


Tue Destiny OF THE Minp: East AND West. By William S. Haas. 

(Faber; 36s.) 

The Indian friend who said to Dr Haas, ‘Against what background 
do you see those flowers . . . those trees . . . those clouds . . . the sky? 
I will tell you: against the background of consciousness’ revealed to 
him a process of mental reduction natural to the East and different 
enough from his own way of thought to startle the Western philo- 
sopher into a lifetime’s labour of understanding. The work takes him 
through the contrasting forms of Eastern and Western civilization, 
their structures of state and society, art, artistry and style before he 
catches up on the insight which set him going; an insight which 
receives formulation as the irreducible ‘structures’ of Eastern and 
Western consciousness. To interpret the corresponding civilizations 
in the whole of their cultural scope and the mode of their historical 
development in the light of these basic thought-structures is the task 
undertaken in this book. 

‘Reduced to its essence Eastern knowledge is a form of being, a 
state of consciousness, that is lucid and self-sufficient. . . . Western 
knowledge is a form of having. Thus it needs an instrument to seize 
what it wishes to bring into its forum. And this instrument is the 
concept.’ Hence the character of Eastern thought as philousia, of which 
the ‘structural’ principle is identity, in contrast to Western philosophy 
governed by objectification. Hence too a certain ontological stability 
of the East which remains protectively close to the instinctual life, as 
opposed to the evolutionary mental dynamism of the West which 
substitutes thought for instinct. 

The principle of these contrasts is suggestive and, relatively to the 
level at which it is applied, is undoubtedly profound. Indeed the claim 
of Dr Haas to have advanced the philosophy of history is there to be 
considered. Dr Haas shows himself to be marginally aware of a 
perennial philosophy of the West which would question the adequacy 
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of many of his judgments, but he situates himself rather in the Prome- 
thean and anti-traditional evolution of conceptual thought, from what 
he refers to as ‘the secularization of the Godhead’ in later Greek 
philosophy to the apotheosis of the rationalist illusion in Hegel. This 
is not so much Dr Haas’s caricature of the West as the West’s academic 
caricature of itself. He is as painstakingly faithful to it as he is to the 
whole of his wide experience of the East which, because its ‘structure’ 
is in the last resort structureless, escapes definition at the rational level 
in the very act of being defined. It does honour to the sincerity of his 
scholarship that in one form or another he makes repeated acknow- 
ledgment of this fact. BERNARD KELLY 


JaTaKA Tates. Birth Stories of the Buddha. Selected and retold by 
Ethel Bedwick, with Foreword by Edward Conze. (Wisdom of 
the East Series, Murray; 8s. 6d.) 

All who owe their first living idea of India to Kipling’s Kim—and 
how many of them there must be—will remember how the lama sat 
crosslegged by the roadside fire at the end of the day, and told stories 
of the Buddha’s lives as a beast or bird, reiterating through his narrative 
the refrain ‘Listen to the Jataka’. Here, abridged in this little book, 
are thirty-five of the five hundred and forty-seven Jakata tales still 
extant. They are told very briefly, and the reader may regret that they 
have been so completely stripped of the Indian conventions of style 
which Edward Couze’s Foreword condemns as ‘tiresome’. Their 
idiom here is, in fact, almost completely that of the European fairy 
story to which one or two of these legends are closely akin; notably 
that of the hare who thinks the world is coming to an end because a 
fruit falls from a tree, though he and his followers, unlike Henny Penny 
and hers (‘the blue sky is falling, we must go and tell the King’), do 
not disappear for ever into the Fox’s earth, but are simply rebuked 
for their folly by the Lion Buddha, King of Beasts. 

The general impression given by the stories is not quite, as the 
Introduction suggests, that “each life is the effect of previous lives’; 
rather does each life seem to repeat in a different setting the relation- 
ships and characteristics and pattern of action of the previous one. 
Devadatta, the villain, does not improve from one incarnation to 
another, but proves just as malevolent in the guise of crocodile, rogue 
elephant, wicked monkey or water ogre, as he is as Buddha’s cousin; 
and Ananda is as staunch a friend in the form of tree spirit, crab, or 
jackal, as he was as a human disciple. But in themselves the tales are 
enchanting, particularly those of Buddha as the monkey-king over 
whose body stretched between tree and tree his people climbed to 
safety; Buddha as the hare who let the hungry traveller eat him (ever 
since which his picture has been painted on the moon); Buddha as 
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the bird-headed Cloud Horse who rescued two hundred and fifty 
men who believed his warning that the women of the island where 
they were shipwrecked were demons, and flew them safely home; and 
Buddha the wise pariah dog who saved his fellow pariahs from the 
King’s edict that they must be slaughtered. This last has an almost 
Uncle Remus flavour. Renge HAYNES 


ArT AND LITERATURE IN FouRTH-CENTURY ATHENS. By T. B. L. 

Webster. (University of London, The Athlone Press; 25s.) 

I once had occasion to ask a scholar who had behind him a working 
life-time spent on classical authors what he thought of a lecture he 
had recently heard on an aspect of early Greek culture. His reply was 
withering: ‘It was all about pots!’ Such diehard conservatism is, I 
suspect, comparatively rare now amongst students of Greek and Roman 
civilization, and has been replaced by a readiness to see the value of 
synoptic inquiries over and above the specialist disciplines. It is a 
study of this kind that Professor Webster has undertaken here. His 
aim is to trace ‘the inter-relations of thinkers, writers and artists’ at 
a most important stage in their history, the transition from the Classical 
to the Hellenistic Age. In this period Athens was the intellectual 
capital of the Greek world; here, in a community whose very small- 
ness and compactness (by modern standards) intensified their influence 
upon one another, were gathered men of outstanding creative ability, 
native and foreign, each in his own way an integral part of the complex 
pattern of changing ideas; from here the new forms of expression 
spread abroad to all parts. It is therefore obvious that the theme of the 
book is both interesting and valuable; equally obvious, however, 
that, if it is to receive the treatment it deserves, the writer must bring 
to it a thorough understanding of a wide range of subjects. This— 
as indeed one would have expected—Professor Webster clearly does; 
the rhetorical technique of Lysias, the literary criticism of Plato, the 
biology of Aristotle, the character-drawing of Theophrastus, the style 
of presentation employed by the New Comedy, the vases of the 
Meidias painter, the sculpture of Lysippus—these are merely a few 
typical examples of the many different topics which are in turn 
analysed surely and clearly to provide the basis for the general con- 
clusions. Indeed, these analyses often have their own special interest 
apart from their place in the overall picture; the discussion of the 
characteristics of fourth-century tragedy and their relation to the 
Poetics seems to me outstanding in this respect. 

As a result of these analyses, Professor Webster distinguishes three 
phases, which correspond roughly to the periods in which Plato, 
Aristotle and Theophrastus respectively dominated Athenian philo- 
sophy, and in each he finds what he describes as a characteristic attitude, 
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though he warns us that hard-and-fast divisions cannot be expected. 
The first attitude he calls ‘seeing things in contrast’, the second ‘seeing 
the structure’, the third ‘seeing the appearance’. To the first cor- 
respond, e.g., Isocrates’s antithetical prose style, the hypostatized 
Forms of Plato, the detachment of Praxiteles’s deities from mortal 
things; to the second, the close-knit periods of Demosthenes, the stress 
laid by Aristotle on organic structure, the careful composition of the 
original painting from which the famous Alexander and Darius 
mosaic is copied; and to the third, Theophrastus’s meticulous concern 
with the individual, the careful characterizations of Menander, and 
the emphasis on ‘the particularity of the moment and the subject’ in 
contemporary portraiture. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a study of this kind, if it is to be more 
than superficial, will cause the reader some difficulty in retaining a 
grasp of general trends whilst following individual arguments, no 
matter how lucidly these are presented; the more so because, as 
Professor Webster himself gives warning, the cross-currents are subtle 
and not easily defined. (This difficulty is perhaps greatest in the section 
on Plato’s Athens, probably because of the greater complexity of the 
subject-matter.) However, the fact that each stage of the argument is 
consolidated by a concise summing-up does much to help the reader 
and to pave the way for the pn | review with which the book 
closes. Of the three sections it is I think the one on Aristotle which is 
most readily grasped as a whole; and if this is so, it is not surprising; 
for from this analysis, Aristotle emerges as very much the dominant 
figure of the period, whose wide interests reach out to all spheres of 
creative activity, and make him the very centre of the great revolution 
of thought; indeed, the closing part of this section consists almost 
entirely of Professor Webster’s tribute to what he calls ‘the over- 
whelming greatness of Aristotle’. 

To pass a final judgment on the conclusions reached would require 
a breadth of scholarship equal to Professor Webster’s own, and indeed 
would perhaps in the he resort be impossible, for there must always 
remain a certain subjective element in appreciations of this kind; but 
it is clear that the book does help pate to an understanding of the 
intellectual climate of the period, and those whose interests are more 
specialized will be grateful to Professor Webster for enabling them to 
see their own particular subjects set in place against this wider back- 
ground. Not, I think, a book for the general reader, in that it inevitably 
presupposes some acquaintance at least with such a wide range of 
topics, nor perhaps one which will yield all its fruits at a first reading; 
but certainly one which, for those who are prepared to read closely 
and reflect upon it, has much to offer. 

D. M. LEany 











